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U nless the killer is captured on the spot, 
gun in hand, as was Sirhan Sirhan after 
shooting Robert Kennedy, the assassina- 
tion of a great leader spreads the virulent sus- 
picion that it must have been done through the 
conspiracy of powerful, shadowy forces. Many 
of us simply can’t believe that one crummy 


nobody, a Lee Harvey Oswald or a James Earl 
Ray, is capable of carrying out a murder that so 
profoundly changes history. 

For 30 years, that suspicion has hung over 
the murder of the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
Members of King’s family are among the many 
who doubt that Ray had anything to do with it. 
King’s son Dexter said on ABC last year— with 
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is Murder 


others in the family nodding assent — that they 
did not believe Ray pulled the trigger or even 
knew the murder was about to take place. They 
are convinced that Army intelligence, the CIA 
and the FBI were responsible for the assassina- 
tion, and that President Lyndon Johnson was 
part of the plot. 

Gerald Posner has taken on the task of liber- 
ating everyone from such wild surmises. Four 
years ago, in Case Closed: Lee Harvey Oswald 
and the Assassination of JFK, he concluded 
that Oswald acted alone in killing the president. 
Now Posner is back with an effort to put the 
blame solely on Ray for the shot that was fired 
at dusk on April 4, 1969, as King stood on a 
Memphis motel balcony talking to friends. 

See ASS.ASSIN, page 10 
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ASSASSIN, From page 1 

Does Posner entirely reject the 
possibility of a conspiracy? He 
comes close. 

On his way to constructing a 
persuasive case against Ray, Pos- 
ner has dismantled the faulty the- 
ories concocted by some of the 
earlier investigators and some of 
the highly fanciful evidence they 
worked with. Like all notorious 
murder cases, the King assassina- 
tion attracted its share of kooks 
and drunks eager to confess they 
did it, or to tell all, with conflicting 
embellishments, about their 
favorite suspects. 

" How does one go about clear- 
ing the CIA and FBI of complici- 
ty? It’s virtually impossible. Pos- 
ner does about the best that can 
be done, by examining the quali- 
fications of the accusers, such as 
Fletcher Prouty, a former mili- 
tary officer who was an adviser to 
director Oliver Stone for the 
movie “JFK” and was the proto- 
type for the mysterious "Mr. X” 
in that film. Prouty is dead cer- 
tain the CIA killed both King and 
Kennedy. 

Ah, yes, the Oliver Stone virus 
is loose again. Kenny Herman, 
the colorful Memphis private eye 
who has done considerable work 
for Ray’s latest lawyer, told Pos- 
ner, “The Oliver Stone film will 
be the last big thing done on this 
case. And you know how they are 
in Hollywood. Hell, they aren’t 
interested in the facts, they just 
are looking for the best story. I 
actually don’t know whether Ray 
did it or not. But I know the 
whole case has changed as a 
result of what we have uncov- 


ered. We have one hell of a story 
for ’em out in Hollywood.” 

One of the things Herman and 
his partner uncovered was a man 
named Raul who, they said, was 
the elusive "Raoul.” If true, this 
would have been a very big deal, 
perhaps supporting the center- 
piece of Ray’s claim of innocence. 
Ray’s story from the beginning is 
that he bought the rifle and scope 
on instructions from a man 
named Raoul, his new partner in 
a gunrunning scheme. He says he 
turned the weapon over to Raoul 
the day before King was shot and 
therefore couldn’t himself have 
used it in the assassination. In 
short, Ray — though his finger- 
prints are the only ones found on 
the rifle — says he was set up. 

F or three decades Ray’s 
“Raoul” alibi has had 
nobody to go with it. Then 
Herman, the private eye — follow- 
ing a lead supplied by one of the 
goofiest informants in the 
book — came up with a guy in 
New York who, he said, was a 
perfect candidate. Ray, looking at 
a photo of him, agreed positively 
that it was "Raoul.” Ah, gee, too 
bad. Tims out, says Posner, this 
New Yorker had worked in the 
same auto plant for 30 years and 
hadn’t left that state except once 
on a trip to Oregon. Littered with 
dozens of busted balloons like 
that — some exploding on their 
own, some pricked by Posner — 
and by Ray’s endless pratfalls 
over his own lies, this sad saga 
sometimes has elements of a 
farce. 

Killing the Dream is a first- 
rate summation of Ray’s 


wretched Angela’s Ashes child- 
hood, when he couldn’t even 
afford the five-cent school lunch 
(perhaps the most memorable 
part of the book); his flop as a sol- 
dier; his time in and escape from 
prison; his international wander- 
ings, including his 65-day flight 
after the assassination. Posner 
also gives a moving account of 
the sanitation strike that brought 
King to Memphis. 

For one who is cool to theories 
of a sophisticated conspiracy, 
Posner is generous in acknowl- 
edging some of the things that 
do indeed raise justifiable suspi- 
cions. How could the Memphis 
cops make so many blunders in 
letting Ray get away? Why was 
Ray’s attorney, the hotshot Percy 
Foreman of Houston, suddenly 
so outrageously incompetent and 
so eager to have Ray plead guilty, 
thereby killing any chance for 
the full story to come out at trial? 

Ray was a petty criminal, a 
career thief, not a murderer, so 
“how could he so coolly stalk his 
target, pick a perfect sniper’s 
nest, and then dispatch a single 
shot as effectively as any profes- 
sional hit man, without guidance ' 

from others?” 

Hanging over it all is the mys- 
tery of Ray’s motive for the slay- 
ing. For money? There is evi- 
dence he thought he would be 
rewarded by rich segregationists. 

Or maybe the shot was fired from 
ambition. Pulling the trigger on 
King, says Posner, may have 
come from the driving desire of 
“a four-time loser looking for a 
big score” to “put himself in the 
history books.” If so, he sure got 
what he wanted. ■ 
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This photograph was taken within minutes after Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. was shot. King’s aides and friends 
are pointing in the direction from which the assassin's bullet came. 



